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A6STBACT . ' ' ^ ' 

In view of Aristotle's remarks about reguirij^g 
different kinds of proof in different subjects, the critical reader 
must make judgements about the quality of proof offered for a • 
position- The four realms of knowledge, in decreasing order of 
certjtude, Irclude mathematics, empirical science, rhetoric, (values, 
ethics, politics) , and myth, or literature: each has it©* 
characteristic subject matter and methcdology. Six questions for the 
realm cf rhetoric include (1) Whi'teh assertions require evidence? (2) 
Hhat kind of evidence is offered? {3) What is the character of the 
Implie'il author? (M) What is .the character of the implied audience? 
(5) HhatMs the author's tone? and (6) How are the various parts of 
the essay related to one another? This list covers essential elements 
of logical', ethical, and emotional appeal, and^ can be applii^ to any 
essay withir the domain of rhetoric, (DF) . > 
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In a famous passage toward the beginning of the Njchom nchenn Ethic 8 , ' 
Aristotle says that "it is the mark of an educated person to look for 
procisipn in each class of things just so far as the nature of the subject 
admits; It Is evidently equally foolish to accept probable reaepnlng 



^ from a mathematician and to demand from a rhetorician scientific proofn" 

UJ 

» » * * 

^ (Book 1, Chapter 3). Like many of Aristotle's more famous statements thi3 

one is lees obvious than It seems. Implicit in it fifre assumptions about 

the nature "^of truth an<1 certitude which, taken along with other Aristotelian 

concepts, can.be used as a foundation for a system of critical reading — 

and Inversely, for a system of Invention. 

If critical reading means making Judgments about the quality of proof 

offered for a position, the reader*8 first task is, to determine what sort 

of proof nvlRht be offered. * If' the^^bject is mathematical or scientific, 

Arlstotte saya, the proof should^be absolute; if the subject is not one 

that can be reduced tQ science or mathematics, then the proof cah be 

only "pyobable" — anci^ tp.v^xp<^ct more would-be to reveal oneself as uneducated 

• * 

In this context I would like to make the following points: 

1. that the;re are four realm? of knowledge, each with a.dlfferent 
, degree of certitude; . , ' 

2. that arranged in a decreasing order of certitude, these realms 



are m£<tehmatics, eitipirlcal science, rhetoric, and myth, which 
the stuff Literature is made of; . 



3^* that tha relatively high degree of certitude in scicnoi^ and 
mathematics la achieved at; the coat of llmitc.d atxl reduitlvo 
methodologlGs ; 

A« that in oaah of these realms, a ^^-ff^i'^^nt ^ut analogous set 

' ■ • ^ 4» ' ■ 

of questions for critical reading should snppl y * 

1 will, then propose six queatlona for critical readiup, that studeiita 
tan apply to anything within the realm of rhetoric. 

Implicit in Aristotle's distinction betveen science and rhetoric is 

the notion that there arb two kinds of categorical statements: those f(^r 

which we can claim certitude » ancf those for which we can claim mere 

probability. But these two kinds of knowledge cdn be further subdivided: 

pure mathematics and .pure logic are^ the most cejj^taln of all systems of 
* • 

knowledge because they are closed s)^tems> secure ifi definitions, symbols 
and rules that are unambi-guous in meaning and unvarying in application. 
Empirical science, hoij^ever, is a shade leas certain than mathematics, 
precisely because It is empirlml, and therefore contaminated with 
realities tha^t' do not always behave as predictably as mathematical 
equations* The assertions of empirical science — like, "tlie coking of 
coal produces hydrogen sulfide" — are always based upon a leap of faith, 
often, not a very daring leap, but a i^ap nonetlie less • There is always 
a real possibility that the coking of coal will produoe something else 
along with or instead of hydrogen sulfide under some yet undreamt of 
conditions* / 

. * . / 

Even less cert.ain than empirical science Is rhetoric^ not because 
rhetoric is inferior as a methodology, but because the stuff of rlietorlc-- 
speculations about values, ethics, politick, and the future of history — 
Is more subtle than data the physical Sciences are equipped to handle. 



And least certain of all, becausQ it can be as subtle aa reality iiself, 
la the realm of myth, or poesy, or literature. 

'As a general nile, the greater the cercltude, the more n-dm i ivc> i 1k« 
methodology. Mathematics and Symbolic logic are absolutely certain 
because they are uncontamlnated by reality; b^t they are al so -abf>u hit l-y 
useleos until we apply them to human affalrn, in whlrh their prec isUui 
Is* Inevitably compromiaed . 'The empirical sciene^,' with their positivtstlc 
ephlstemologlcs and Inductive methods, can achieve marvels in medicine 
and er\glneering, but" they can deal only with tho<ie realms of human experience 
that can be entirely reduced to observed behavior and quantitative analysis. 

Ae it turns out, the mo9t important statements in our lives — statements 
of value, of Justice, of esthetics, political judgments, speculations about 
the future — belong to a less tractable realm, ^the realm of the merely 
probably where positivism and induction caij^ be only handmaidens to the 
more comprehensive methodology of rheto:^ic^, but not a substitute for it. 
For Aristotle, methodology of rhetoric was not Just the flrt of spepchmaklng, 
but the art of .dealing with questions too elusive for science and ^rimt hematics; 
Should the nation go to war? Who is the rightful owner- of Land ttiken by ' 



force centuries ago? Which of Sophocles 'a plays is the greatest? When 
r 

does an unborn child -become human? What is the difference between drug% 
use and drug abuse? What will be the effect.^ of a no-growth economy? 

These are all rhetorical questions — not rhetorical In the sense that 

s 

the asker knows the unspoken answer, but rhetorical in the sense that the 
ed.ucated person does not expect them to be answered with the certitude of 
mathematics or science^- These are questions that can he Answered only with 
greater or lesser degrees of probabllltXj^ 



It may be the characteri'etlc error oF the twentieth century to 
consider probability as the weak slater of science and mathematics, 
fiind to demand the wrong kind of certitude In matters that will not 
^yiel'd it. We aa humanists m^y have been' too easily cowed , by our 
colleagues across campus who argue tliat nothing Is' real unless Its 
behavlors'vare manlfes^t and quantifiable, anQ who urge us poetj^type? 
to view the world as systematically as they view It, What they seem 
not to understand Is that their answers are relatively certain only 

( . 

because their quest^ions are relatively simple. 

The genius of Aristotle's rhetoric Is that It does not disparage 
.mathematics and sciences; rather It Includes them In a more i:omprchen8ive 
art. The math^tmaticians have their certitude and their characteristic 
forms o£ prpof, which are deduction and a priori definition; the 
rhetorician will use mathematical *proof when the subject matter Xs amenable. 

The scientists have their near certitude, and their characteristic forms 

. . ■ ■ t ■: 

of proofs which* are Induction and quantification; the rhetorician t^lll 

use' inductive proof when the subject irtattcr can be sampled and counted. 

But the rhetorician has a chatacterlstlc certitude (probability) and character- 

"istlc fornfe of proof— the exaiftple (which is rhetorical Induction) and the 

enthymeme (which Is rhetorical deduction) • 

I would like to emphasize at this point that the enthymeme, as I 

see it, is not a categorical syllogism with a suppressed premise— though 

some enthymemes may take that form. It is a mode of thought analogoj^is 

to the syllogism. Just as the syl logism 'is an airtight pattern of thought 

t^at is absolutely' reliable In th6 realm of pure logic, the ent hymem^e Is 

a probabilistic pattern of thought that works, when It wor\c8 at all, ^ 



ERIC 



In those sltuaclonyJyli^il: science and logic cannot grasp. T\\is point Is 
worth a footnote, and so I recommend Lane Cooper's d lfu via,s Ion ol tlie 
enthymomo in his introduction to The Rhetoric of Ariatotle ■ (Eni^luwoud 
Cliffs: Front Ice-Hall, 1932, 1960), pp . , xxvl-xxviil and tho explanation 
of Aristotle himself, pp. 10-16. 

Because each of the four realms 6T knowledge — mathematics, science, 
rhetoric, and liiyth — has its characteristic subject matter and its 
characttjeristlc methodology, a comprehensive system of ' critical re(\^dlng 
will have to provide a set of questions appropriate for each realm. Here, 
however/ I would like to propoee a set of six questions specifically far 
the realm of rhetoric. They can be used as heuristic devices in two ways: 
flr^t, as a way of finding something to say hy way of a critical analysis 
of an epsay at hand; and second, as a way discovering strategies for 
writing an original essay about a rhetorical issue. - 

I will treat the questions in three pairs. The first pair Is this: 

1. Which assertions require evidence? 

2. Wliat kind of evidence is offered? 

The first question asks the students to distinguish between assertions 
that should be tested and those that shouldn't — in other words, bef^ween 
assertions that are central to the writer's thesis and a^pertions that are 
merely Incidental, perhaps Irrelevant. Of course, only those assertions 
that are central to the thesis require? evidence, and then oaly if the 
assertions are not self-evident, or thoroughly consistent, with tl^e - 
reader^s experience, or matters of common knowledge. 

The secpnd question aska the students to distinguish between 
assertions thajLjitie Susceptible to mathomntlcal or' empirical proof and 



assertions that aren't". This is the signifl^Tince of the quotation I 



began with: If the subject mat|iemaLlcal or scientific, dem^xnd mathonmL Icn 1 

or empirical data; if the subject is too elusive for scitMue, look for 

probability. In truly rhetorical situations, non-sc iencilf ic evidunce 

is required, including example, cnthymeme, and the clnssicnl topoi, 

■ 

Examining evidence Is, of course, examining the "logos'* or rational appeal. 

The second pair of questions deals wlth"^hi(:al appeal: 

3- Wliat is the character of the implied- author? 

A. What is the character of the Implied audience? 

These two questions set the student to discovering not only the 
"^personality*' of the authox;^, but the author's values and standards of 
evidence as they are Implied in the essay, ^Ixccpt in an ironical essay, 
like "A Modest Proposal," we can assume that the implied audience is nu 
audience that sliares the values and standards of evidence of the Implied 
Author* When a particuiar reader does not share thos^ values or standards, 
the essay is In danger of* failing to be persuasive for that reader. Using 
tbese questions, then, students can learn not to decide whether the appeal 
is a good one, but to determine what sort of audience would find it good 
aAd what sort of audience would reject it. In this way, students can learn 
to see the- extent to which they themselves accept or reject an argument 
on^ the basis of values and assumptions that theyvmay or may not share with 
.^t,he author. 

■ .. J ■ 

The third pair of questions is this: ' 
- 5. What is the author's tone? ' ^ ^ , 

. 6*; How are the various parts of the essay^^lated to one another? 
In brief, these questions deal with emotional appeal and with 
arrangement--j-with the Writer^s ability to 'manipulate the emotions of 
the reader with charged or neutral language, and with the writer's ability 



to parcol T)ut Information in the sequence that is most odvantageoun to 
the writer^s point of view. 

These 8;)ftc questions, are not magical or; iminutable, but they do have 

A number of characteristics that I think ^re essential for any system of 

critical reading designer! for undergraduate students: tlie number of 

questions is brief; they cover CffsenLlal elements of loglcaJ , rlhlrnl, 

* 

and emotional appeal; and they can be applied to any essay within the 
domain of rhetoric. This last feature may be an Important departure 
from the tradition of prompting students with ad hoc questions for each 

V ^ 

\ ^ 

essay, in a reader, instead of teaching them how to ask good questions 
y^for essays and articles ojfitside of anthologies. I am tempte\i to add'^ 
sev-enth question: What did the author leav^ out that should have been 
Included? But I get^ worried when lists of questi^ons become too long since 
they, usually become useless at the sfjme time/ ' * _ \ 

I would like to enjl nearly >^here I began. Implicit in Aristotle's 
pomment about kinds of proof is the reason that rhetorical analysis is 

. at least as important to us as scientific or mathematical analysis: This / 

* * ■ . 

insight is> I think» an antidote to the worship of science that pervades 

our culture and begu:J.les even educated^ people so that they demand proofs 

•^tfi^t Arlst^otle said no educated person^ should demand. When we call our- 

Qerlves rhetoricians in a scientific age, therefore, we should do so without 

apology- \^at we are equipped to do — and what we are prepared to teach' 

ouj* students to do---is to grapplef with those questions that are too elusive 

''9 

for scientists and mathematlpians> questions that nevo3:»ij[heless must ha 

\'" 

answered becausqt we need to build civilizations and economics and personal 

. .. , . - ' * * * 

lives on those answers, 



One final point. As the realms of knowledge decrease ^In certitude, 
♦ 

they also increase in inclusiveness . Science uses mathemaLlcs as n lumd- 
maiden, ^d rhetoric can use both science and mathemotics as handmaidens, 
provided the rhetorician never asks more of them than they can preform. 
Obviously, then,' the mo^s^ inclusive realm of all is ''myth" or "literature, 
which, though the least certain of the realms, is also the least reductive 
j^nd the most Inclusive^ for in myth we make sense of all the other realms 
of knowledge and experience, exploiting all the other methodologies with- 
out being confined to any one. But that, perhaps, should be tlie subject 
of another paper* " ■ - 



